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consciously directed our affairs into paths of any sort, or how far he was 
a passenger upon the ship of state, — an honest passenger, not to be 
corrupted or sickened by his surroundings, yet a passenger and not a 
pilot. But we have no better book than this for the beginning of our 
study. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Proceedings at the unveiling of a memorial to Horace Greeley at Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., February 3, 1914. With reports of other Greeley 
celebrations related to the centennial of his birth, February 3, 1911. 
[The University of the state of New York, Division of archives and 
history] (Albany: Published under the auspices of the state his- 
torian, 1915. 263 p. $1.00) 
At the time of his death in 1872 the Springfield Republican declared 
that "Horace Greeley is only beginning to live. Every year now will 
add to his power; will round and heap the measure of his fame." Much 
has been written of Greeley since 1872, including several biographies, 
one as late as 1903 ; and some efforts have been made to show his rela- 
tion to later humanitarian, economic, and other reforms. But these have 
not by any means measured up to the subject, and in the main, the Gree- 
ley tradition, though it has been kept alive, has not validated the 
prophecy of the Republican. 

If, as was said somewhat indignantly at the time of the centennial, it 
is the fashion of a certain school of writers to sneer at Horace Greeley 
as one of the diminishing figures of American history, this centennial 
volume does little to discredit those who sneer. It is avowedly meant 
to "furnish to the world as near an approach to a final life of the great 
editor as is likely to be presented, at least to this generation." It would 
appear, then, that Greeley must wait for a later generation to say the 
final adequate word, for very little is added to the already printed 
record; no one of the several important aspects of Greeley is clarified 
or illuminated. The greater part of the volume is filled with the pro- 
ceedings at the various memorial meetings and at the dedication of the 
Partridge monument at Chappaqua. To this material, which includes 
papers on Greeley and woman suffrage, Greeley the journalist, Greeley 
and the printers, Greeley and the cause of labor, is added a few studies 
and reminiscences: Greeley as a colonist, Greeley as political and social 
leader, and a wonderful decade ; Horace Greeley — orator, editor, nation- 
al benefactor. These topics offer opportunity, certainly, to give a clear 
evaluation of Greeley's place in American life, but the papers do not 
possess in any appreciable measure the qualities of adequacy or finality. 
Nearly a hundred pages of collateral material are appended — news- 
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paper comment, characteristic utterances of Greeley, extracts from ad- 
dresses, and a bibliography of biographical material on Horace Greeley, 
in part one of which are: Books and pamphlets by Horace Greeley, 
Contributions to magazines and annuals, Introductions, etc. ; in part two, 
Biographies and biographical sketches of Horace Greeley, and Publica- 
tions which contain writings of Horace Greeley. These are useful lists 
which the student will be glad to have; but in a "final life" they should 
have been made complete. Part one is an abridgment, with additions, 
of a compilation made by Nathan Greeley. From part two one re- 
spectable biography, that by "William M. Cornell, is omitted; no place 
is found for such important records of contemporary comment as the 
Greeley memorial volume issued soon after his death, or for many arti- 
cles, both scholarly and popular, that have appeared in periodicals. 

One of the best features of the book is the interesting collection of 
photographs of Greeley, many of them hitherto unpublished. It is to 
be regretted that many of them are reproduced on so small a scale as to 
compare unfavorably with the full-page portraits of persons who pro- 
moted the centennial. 

Frank W. Scott 

Galusha A. Chow, father of the homestead law. By James T. DuBois 
and Gertrude S. Mathews. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1917. 305 p. $1.75 net) 

The appearance of this book gives to the general reader as also to the 
special student the life story of a man who for two of the most trying 
years of our national life served as speaker of the house of representa- 
tives in congress. In this capacity he rendered a great service and was 
one of the few close advisers of President Lincoln. Together this small 
group of men determined in a large measure the policies to be followed. 
Yet to Mr. Grow, one of these advisers, Schouler, Rhodes, and McMaster 
give no space in their general histories of the United States. Wilson 
gives but five lines and Von Hoist less than a page. 

This book of 305 pages contains fifteen chapters; the first two, and 
most of the last one are devoted to the private life of Mr. Grow while 
the remaining chapters are used to set forth his public life and the 
measures with which he was connected. The subtitle of the book, Father 
of the homestead act, as also the following quotation from the fore- 
word, p. vii : ' ' To his foresight and persistence we owe, in great part, 
the settlement of the Far West" give as the authors' purpose the connec- 
tion in a very important way of Mr. Grow's name with the westward 
movement. 

To claim for Mr. Grow the fatherhood of the homestead law is, in the 



